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are religion ; and thereby they retain their esteem and 

: friendship. Whilst they were laboring for the 

At No. 109 N. Tenth street, Philadelphia. | necessaries of life, many of them were fervently 

engaged to promote piety and virtue in the earth, 
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If we carefully consider the peaceable meas- 

18 cents per annum in Pennsylvania, and 26 cents per annum in ures pursued in the first settlement of the land, 

eer See and that freedom from the desolation of wars, 

which for a long time we enjoyed, we shall find 

ourselves under strong obligations to the Al- 

f sty! : mighty, who, when the earth is so generally pol- 

the authorship of John Woolman, and isscarcely | jyted with wickedness gave us a being in a part 

° e ‘wa ; -¢ j ° . Te +5 “4° 5 r , 

less applicable or instructive now than it was at) ., signally favored with tranquillity and plenty, 

the time it was written—a century ago. ] and in which the glad tidings of the Gospel of 

EPISTLE Christ are so freely published, that we may justly 

From the Yearly Meeting held at Philadelphia, for Say with the psalmist, “ What shall we render 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, from the 22d day of unto the Lord for all his benefits ?” 

the Ninth month, to the 28th day of the same, inclusive, | Our own real good and the good of our pos- 


1759. | terity in some measure depend on the part we 
To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends | act: and it nearly concerns us to try our founda- 
belonging to the said Yearly Meeting. ; 






[The following Kpistle bears strong evidence, 
in its literary style and true Christian spirit, of | 













tions impartially. Such are the different rewards 
Dearly beloved friends and brethren —In an | of the just and unjust in a future state, that to 
awful sense of the wisdom and goodness of the | attend diligently to the dictates of the spirit of 
Lord our God, whose tender mercies have long} Christ, to devote ourselves to bis service and en- 
been continued to us in this land, we affection-| gage fervently in his cause, during our short 
ately salute you, with sincere and fervent de-| stay in this world, is a choice well becoming a 
sires that we may reverently regard the dispen- | free intelligent creature. We shall thus clearly 
sations of his providence, and improve under| see and consider that the dealings of God with 
them. | mankind in a national capacity, as recorded in 

The empires and kingdoms of the earth are | holy writ, sufficiently evidence the truth of that 
subject to his Almighty power. He is the God | saying, “ it is righteousness which exalteth a na- 
of the spirits of all flesh ; and deals with his} tion ;’ and though he doth not at all times sud- 
people agreeably to that wisdom, the depth! denly execute his judgments on a sinful people 
whereof is to us unsearchable. 











We in these | in this life, yet we see by many instances, that 
provinces may say he hath, as a gracious and | where “ men follow lying vanities, they forsake 
tender Parent, dealt bountifully with us, even| their own mercies.” As a proud selfish spirit 
from the days of our fathers. It was he who | prevails and spreads among a people, so partial 
strengthened them to laborthrough the difficulties ' judgment, oppression, discord, envy and confu- 
attending the improvement of a wilderness, and | sions increase, and provinces and kingdoms are 
made way for them in the hearts of the natives ;} made to drink the cup of adversity as a reward 
80 that by them they were comforted in times nd of their own doings. ‘Thus the inspired prophet, 
want and distress. It was by the gracious influ | reasoning with the degenerate Jews, saith, 
ence of his holy Spirit, that they were disposed | «Thine own wickedness shall correct thee. and 
to work righteousness, and walk uprightly one thy backsliding shall reprove thee; know there- 
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fore, that it is an evil thing and bitter, that thou|ing prospect; yet while a selfish spirit, that is 
hast forsaken the Lord thy God, and that my/ not subject to the cross of Christ, continueth to 
fear is not in thee, saith the Lord God of hosts.” | spread and prevail, there ean be no long continu. 
The God of our fathers, who hath bestowed | ance in outward peace and tranquillity. If we 
on us many benefits, furnished a table for us in desire an inheritance incorruptible, and to be at 
the wilderness, and made the deserts and solitary | rest in that state of peace and happiness, whieh 
places to rejoice, doth now mercifully call upon | ever continues ; if we desire in this life to dwell 
us to serve him more faithfully. We may truly | under the favor and protection of that Almighty 
say with the prophet, “it is his voice which! Being, whose habitation is in holiness, whose 
crieth to the eity, and men of wisdom sce his| ways are all equal, and whose anger is now kin- 
name: They regard the rod, and him who hath | dled, because of our backslidings ; let us then 
appointed it.”"—People who look chiefly at things | awfully regard these beginnings of his sore judg- 
outward, too little consider the original cause of | ments, and with abasement and humiliation turn 
the present troubles; but such who fear the | to him whom we have offended. 
Lord, and think often upon his name, they see| Contending with one equal in strength, is an 


and feel that a wrong spirit is spreading among 
the inhabitants of our countiy ; that the hearts 
of many are waxed fat, and their ears dull of 
hearing ; that the Most High, in his visitations 


to us, instead of calling, lifteth up his voice and | 


crieth ; he crieth to our country, and his voice 


waxeth louder and louder. In former wars be-| 
tween the English and other nations, since the | 


uneasy exercise ; but if the Lord becomes our 
enemy, if we persist to contend with him who is 
omnipotent, our overthrow will be unavoidable. 
Do we feel an affectionate regard to posterity; 
and are we employed to promote their happiness? 
Do our minds, in things outward, look beyond 
our own dissolution ; and are we contriving for 
the prosperity of our children after us? Let us 


settlement of our provinces, the calamities at-| then, like wise builders, lay the foundation deep; 
tending them have fallen chiefly on other places, | and by our constant, uniform regard to inward 
but of late they have reached our borders.; piety and virtue, let them see that we really 
Many of our fellow subjects have suffered on| value it. Let us labor in the fear of the Lord, 
and near our frontiers, some have been slain in| that their innocent minds, while young and ten- 
battle, some killed in their houses, and some in| der, may be preserved from corruption; that as 
their fields, some wounded and left in great; they advance in age, they may rightly under- 
misery, and others separated from their wives|stand their true interests, may consider the un- 
and little children, who have been carried cap-/| certainty of temporal things, and above all, have 
tives among the Indians. We have seen men their hope and confidence firmly settled in the 
and women, who have been witnesses of these! blessing of that Almighty Being who inhabits 
scenes of sorrow, and being reduced to want, | eternity, and preserves and supports the world. 
have come to our houses asking relief. Itisnot} In all our cares about worldly treasures, let us 
long since it was the case of many young men | steadily bear in mind, that riches possessed by 
in one of these provinces to be drafted, in order | children who do not truly serve God, are likely 
to be taken as soldiers. Some were at that time to prove snares that may grievously entangle them 
in great distress, and had occasion to consider | in that spirit of selfishness and exaltation, which 
that their lives had been too little comformable | stands in opposition to real peace and happiness; 
to the purity and spirituality of that religion | and renders those enemies to the cross of Christ, 
which we profess, and found themselves too little | who submit to the influence of it. 
acquainted with that inward humility, in which} To keep a watchful eye towards real objects 
true fortitude to endure hardness for the Truth’s | of charity, to visit the poor in their lonesome 
sake is experienced. Many parents were con- dwelling-places, to comfurt those who, through 
cerned for their children, and in that time of the dispensations of Divine Providence, are in 
trial were led to consider, that their care to get | strait and painful cireumstances in this life, and 
outward treasure for them, had been greater than | steadily to endeavor to honor God with our 
their care for their settlement in that religion | substance, from a real sense of the leve of Christ 
which crucifieth to the world, and enableth to|influencing our minds thereto, is more likely to 
bear a clear testimony to the peaceable govern- | bring a blessing to our children, and will afford 
ment of the Messiah. These troubles are re | more satisfaction to a Christian favored with 
moved, and for a time we are released from} plenty, than an earnest desire to collect much 
them. wealth to leave behind us; for ‘‘ here we have 
Let us not forget that “ the Most High hath | no continuing city!’ may we therefore diligently 
his way in the deep, in clouds and in thick dark-| “seek one that is to come, whose builder and 
ness’’—that it is his voice which crieth to the | maker is God.” 
city and to the country; and oh! that these} Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
loud and awakening cries may have a proper | whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
effect upon us, that heavier chastisement may | pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
not become necessary! For though things, as to| things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, 
the outward, may for a short time afford a pleas-| if there be any praise, think on these things and 
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do them, and the 
you. 

Signed by appointment, and on behalf of our} 

said meeting, by seven Friends. 


God of peace shall be with 


+e 


DR. JUDSON ; BORN IN MASSACHUSETTS 1788; 


DIED 1850. 


Adoniram Judson is described as possessed, 
when young, of an acute intellect, with great 
powers of acquisition and unflagging perseve- 
rance. His temper was amiable, but his natural 
love of pre-eminence was unduly encouraged and 
fostered by his father, who fondly but unwisely 
told him he expected him to become a great 
man. When about fourteen years of age, his 
studies were interrupted by a serious attack of 
illness, and for a year after he was unable to re- 
sume his wonted occupations. When the vio- 
lence of the disease subsided, he spent many 
long days and nights in reflecting upon his 
future course. His plans were of the most ex- 





travagantly ambitious character. Now he was 
an orator, now a poet, now a statesman ; but, 
whatever his character or profession, he was sure 
in his castle-building to attain to the highest 
eminence. After a time one thought crept into 
his mind and embittered all his musings. Sup- 


pose he should attain to the highest pinnacle of 
ee human nature is capab le : 


what then? 

Could he hold his honor forever? What would 
it be to him, when a hundred years had gone by, 
that America had never known his equal? He 


did not wonder that Alexander wept when at! 


the summit of his ambition; 


that he should have wept too. Then he “would | 


greatness; it was not sufficiently to his taste for 
that: but he had ventured on dangerous ground, 
and he was startled by a flood of feelings that 
had till new remained dormant. He had always 
said and thought, so far as he had thought any 
thing about it, that he wished to become truly 
religious; but now religion seemed so entirely 
opposed to all his ambitious plans, that he was 
afraid to look into his heart, lest he should dis- 
cover, what he did not like to confess, even to 
himself, that he did not want to become a Chris- 
tian. He was fully awake to the vanity of 
worldly pursuits, and was on the whole prepared 
to yield the palm of excellence to religious ones; 
but his father had often said he would one day 
be a great man, and a great man he had re- 
solved to be. 

The transition from this state of mind to in- 
fidelity was very easy. French infidelity was 
at this period sweeping over the land like a flood. 
At Providence College there was a young man, 
who was amiable, talented, witty, exceedingly 
agreeable in person and manners, but a confirmed 
deist. A very strong friendship sprang up be- 
tween the two young men, founded on similar 
tastes and sympathies, and Judson soon became, 
at least professedly, as great an unbeliever as his 
friend. The subject of a profession was often 
discussed between them. At one time they pro- 
posed entering the law, because it afforded so 
wide a scope for political ambition; and at an- 
other they discussed their own dramatic powers, 
with a view to writing plays. 

During a part of his collegiate course, Judson 


he felt very sure | was engaged in the instruction of a school at 


Plymouth, and on closing school set out on a 


become alarmed at the extent of his own wicked | tour through the Northern States, and thence to 


soarings, and try 
idea that it was all the result of the fever in his; 
brain. 


to comfort himself with the ! New York. 


Before setting out on this tour, he 
‘had unfolded his infidel sentiments to his father, 


(and had been treated (as we are informed by his 


One day his mind reverted to religious pur-! sister, from whose reminiscences we derive these 


suits. 


more brilliant. 
being aware of his own train of thought, his 
mind instituted a comparison between the great 
worldly divine, toiling for the same perishable 
objects his other favorites, and the humble 
minister of the gospel, laboring only to please 
(od and benefit his fellow-men. There was 
(so he thought) a sort of sublimity about that, 
after all. Surely the world was all wrong, or 
such a self-abjuring man would be its hero! Ah! 
but the good man had a reputation more endur- 
ing. Yes, yes, his fume was sounded before him 
as he entered the other world; and that was the 
only fame worthy of the possession, because the 
only one that triumphed over the grave. Sud- 

denly, in the midst of his self-gratulation, the 
words flashed across his mind, ‘‘ Not unto us, not 
unto us, but unto thy name, give glory.” He} 
was confounded. Not that he had actu: ally made 
himself the representative of this last kind of 


Yes, an eminent divine was very well: j 
though he should of course prefer something . 
(rradually, and without his | 


facts) with the severity natural to a masculine 
mind that has never doubted, and to a parent 
who, after making many sacrifices for the son of 
his, pride and of his love, sees him rush reckless- 
ly on his own destruction. His mother was none 
the less distressed, and she wept, and prayed, 
and expostulated. He knew his superiority to 
his futher in argument; but he had nothing to 
oppose to his mother’s tears and warnings, and 
they followed him now wherever he went. He 
knew he was on the verge of such a life as he 
despised. For the world he would not see a 
young brother in his perilous position; “ but I,’ 

he thought, “am in no danger: [ am only seeing 
the world,—the dark side of it as well as the 
bright; and I have too much self-respect to do 
any thing mean or vicious.” In this spirit, 
while in New York, he attached himself to a 
theatrical company, not with the design of en- 
tering upon the stage, but partly for the purpose 
of familiarizing himself with its regulations in 
case he should enter on his literary projects, 
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and partly from curiosity and the love of adven- 
ture. 

After seeing what he wished of New York he 
pursued his journey westward, and visited the 
home of an uncle, a Christian minister. The 


| 


merest aecident, as it seems to the eye of man, 
cross each other's paths, or rather meet, but meet 
unconsciously ;/and, unknown to each other, oc- 
cupy adjoining chambers,—the one to die, the 
other to be awakened by that death ont of his 


uncle was absent, and the conversation of the | unbelieving reverie, and to seek a better prepa- 
young man who occupied his place was charac- | ration for both living and dying than a skeptical 


tle earnestness, 
heart ; and Judson went away deeply impressed. 
The next night he stopped ata country inn. 
The landlord mentioned, as he lighted him to 
his room, that he had bees obliged to place him 
next door to a young man who was exceedingly 
ill, probably in a dying state; but he hoped that 
it would occasion him no ancssiness. Judson 
assured him that, beyond pity for the sick man, 
he should have no feeling whatever. But it 
was nevertlieless a very restless night. Sounds 
came from the sick chamber,—sometimes the 
movements of the watchers, sometimes the 
groans of the sufferer; but it was not these 
which disturbed him. He thought of what the 
landlord had said: the stranger was probably in 
a dying state; and was he prepared? Alone, 
and in the dead of the night, he felt a blush of 
shame steal over him at the question, for it 
proved the shallowness of his philosophy. What 
would his late companions say to his weakness? 
The clear-minded, intellectual, witty E 
what would he say to sueh consummate boyish- 
ness? But still his thoughts would revert to the 
sick man. Was he a Christian, calm and strong 
in the hope of a glorious immortality? or was he 
shuddering upon the brink of a dark, unknown 
future? Perhaps he was a “ freethinker,” edu- 
cated by Christian parents and prayed over by a 
Christian mother. The landlord had described 
him as a young man ; and in imagination he was 
forced to place himself upon the dying bed, 
though he strove with all his might against it. 
At last morning came, and its light dispelled 
all his “ superstitious illusions.” As soon as he 
had risen, he went in search of the landlord and 
inquired for his fellow-lodger. “He is dead,” 
was the reply. “ Dead!’ “Yes; he is gone, 
poor fellow! The doctor said he would probably 
not survive the night.” “Do you know who he 
was?” “Qh, yes; it was a young man from 
Providence College, a very fine fellow: his 
name was E ” Judson was completely 
stunned. After hours had passed, he knew not 
how, he attempted to pursue his journey. But 
one single thought occupied his mind, and the 
words, Dead! lost! lost! were continually ring- 
ing in-his ears. He knew the religion of the 
Bible to be true, he felt its truth, and he was in 
despair. In this state of mind he resolved to 
abandon his seheme of travelling, and at once 
turned his horse’s head towards Plymouth. 

This was the very crisis of young Judson’s 
history. The twe unbelieving friends pursue 
their travels hither and thither, and, by the 


terized by a godly sincerity, a solemn but gen-| philosophy could give him. 


“This also cometh 


which addressed itself to the} forth from the Lord of hosts, which is wonderful 


in counsel and excellent in working” 

Within afew months after this occurrence, Mr. 
Judson, now twenty years of age, entered Ando- 
ver College, not as a professor of religion and 
candidate for the ministry, but as a person deep- 
ly in earnest on the subject, and desirous of 
arriving at the truth. He had become thorongh- 
ly dissatisfied with the views of life which he 
formerly cherished. Aware of his personal sinful- 
ness, and conscious that he needed some great moral 
transformation, he yet doubted the authenticity 
of revealed religion. His mind did not readily 
yield to the force of evidence. This is by no 
means an uncommon ease, as is remarked by 
Judson’s biographer; nor is it at all difficult of 
explanation. A deeply-seated disinelination to 
the humbling doctrines of the cross frequently 
assumes the form of inability to apply the com- 
mon principles of evidence to the case of revealed 
religion. Men of unusual strength of will, and 


,|@ somewhat too confident reliance on the de- 


cisions of their individual intellect, 
liarly liable to fall into this error. 

Mr. Judson’s moral nature was, however, tho- 
roughly aroused, and he was deeply in earnest 
ou the subject of religion. Light gradually 
dawned upon his mind, and he was enabled, six 
weeks after his removal to Andover, to surrender 
his whole soul to Christ as his atoning Saviour 
The change in Mr. Judson’s religious character 
was not attended by those external indications 
of moral excitement which are frequently ob- 
served. The reformation wrought in him was, 
however, deep and radical. With unusual sim- 
plicity of purpose, he yielded himself up once 
and forever to the will of God, and, without a 
shadow of misgiving, relied upon Christ as his 
all-sufficient Saviour. From the moment of 
his conversion, he seemed never, through life, 
to have been harassed by a doubt of his accept- 
ance with God. The new creation was so mani- 
fest to his consciousness, that, in the most de- 
cided form, he had the witness in himself. His 
plans of life were, of course, entirely reversed 
He banished forever those dreams of literary and 
political ambition in which he had formerly in- 
dulged, and simply asked himself, How shall | 
so order my future being as best to please (iod ! 
That he was moved by no transient impulse not 
fit of enthusiasm, but was made partaker of » 
new /ife,—the divine life,—is sufficiently attested 
by the devotion of siz-and- thirty years of un- 
wearied toil to the salvation of 
Burmah.— Kennedy’s “ Divine Life.” 


are pecn- 


idolatrous 
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A traveller was crossing mountain heights 
alone, over almost untrodden snow. Warning 
had been given him, that if slumber pressed 
down his weary eyelids, they would inevitably be 
sealed in death. For a time he went bravely 
along his dreary path. But with the deepening 
shades and freezing blast of night, there fell a 
weight upon his brain and eyes, which seemed 
to be irresistible. In vain he tried to reason 
with himself; in vain he strained his utmost 
energies to shake off that fatal heaviness. At 
this crisis of his fate, his foot struck against a 
heap that lay across his path. Nostone was that; 
although no stone could be colder. He stooped 
to touch it, and found a human body half buried 
beneath a fresh drift of snow. The next 
moment the traveller had taken a brother in his 
arms, and was chafing his chest and hands and 
brow; breathing upon the stiff, cold lips the 
warm breath of his living soul; pressing the 
silent heart to the beating pulses of his own gen- 
erous bosom. The effort to save another, ‘had 
brought back to himself life, warmth and energy. 
He was a man again; instead of a weak creature 
succumbing to a despairing helplessness, drop- 
ping down in a dreamless sleep to die. He saved 
his brother, and was saved himself. ‘Go thou,” 


in the strength of the Lord and Giver of life, 
“and do likewise.” 


-——- 
Por Friends’ Review. 
THE RELIGIOUS AWAKENING IN IRELAND 


By the kindness of a valued English corres- 
pondent, we are enabled to furnish the readers 
of Friends’ Review with a few extracts from 
foreign papers, relating to the remarkable reli- 
gious revival in Ireland. Taken in connection, 
they seem to present a clear, impartial and en- 
lightened view of the subject, and should lead 
every reader to a most serious individual exam- 
ination of his own spiritual condition. 

“In Londonderry,” says a late paper, “the 
work has progressed satisfactorily, bringing many 
‘through great tribulation” to Christ, by the 
‘still small voice’ speaking hope and consolation 
to awakened souls. 

“Open-air services in the Victoria Marke 
have been held every evening of the week, at- 
tended on each occasion by from two to three 
thousand souls; and on Sabbath, before the 
meeting was dismissed, there could not be fewer 
than five thousand souls assembled to hear at- 
tentively the Holy Scriptures read and expound- 
ed, and to join in earnest prayer to God for 
the salvation of the world. 

“There has not been the least abatement in 
the progress of the work of revival in our city 
and neighborhood. This is evidenced in the 
city by the vast crowds, which, at a season of the 
year when formerly a weekly prayer-meeting of 
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an how's duration was only attended by a fae 
tion, are now to be seen pouring to five or six 
regular daily services. These services are all, 
with the exception of the mid-day (half-hour) 
prayer-meeting, held in the evening, so as not to 
interfere with general business; but that the 
people should in such large masses, day by day, 
willingly—nay, joyfully—give up the summer 
evening’s walk for attendance in the sanctuary, 
is a change so marvellous, that we may well say 
with the Psalmist, ‘ When the Lord turned again 
the captivity of Zion, we were like them that 
dream.’ Cases of conviction accompanied by 
the physical manifestations, occasionally occur at 
our meetings; but cases of conviction, unac- 
companied by them, are too numerous to recount. 
In the country districts around us the awakening 
is spreading in all directions, and there the physi- 
cal manifestations are of very frequent occur- 
rence. 

“ Thus the work is extending, and the Lord is 
gathering souls as precious wheat for the garner 
}on his great harvest-day; and may the fervent 
prayer of the churches still be, ‘ Wilt Thou not 
revive us aguin, that thy people may rejoice in 
Thee?” 
| The Banner of Ulster relates, “that Chief 
| Baron Pigot, (in sentencing three prisoners at the 
Down assizes, for riot and assault, in connection 

with a miserable exhibition of party feeling), 





took occasion to refer to the religious movement 
in the North, as having extinguished all party 
animosities, and produced the most wholesome 


moral results upon the community at large. His 
lordship spoke in the most favorable terms of the 
movement, and expressed a hope that it would 
extend over the whole country, and influence 
society to its lowest depths.” 

The same journal contains the following :-— 

“One of the most happy circumstances con- 
nected with the movement in this town (Belfast) 
is, that a large number of working men, who 
formerly dissipated their earnings in drink and 
abused their wives, have become sober, kind, 
and industrious, to the great delight of the latter, 
and have become regular and exemplary in their 
attendance at the sanctuary. The houses of 
worship are well filled each evening, and the 
services in the open air are listened to by eager 
crowds.” 

“ Another marked result” (says the Derry 
Standard) “is the closing of whiskey shops in 
the counties of Antrim and Derry. We have been 
informed that the majority of wayside dram 
shops in the rural districts of these counties will 
cease to exist, as such, on the expiration of their 
present term of license. Many persons under 
the influence of religion themselves have given 
up <he sinful traffic in ardent liquors at co nsider- 
able pecuniary loss; and the improved habits of 
the people will compel others to follow their ex- 
ample.” 


Dr. Spence, who has just returned from Ulster, 


| 
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seports in the Rien Patriot the result of his| 
observation relative to the revival. He says :— 
“Through the kindness of different ministers 
I was enabled to visit a good many cases of those 
who had been ‘struck,’ and who profes-ed to 
have experienced spiritual and saving change. 
Some of these cases were remarkable and extra- 
ordinary. But it is not to be supposed that the 
spiritual impressions were always preceded or ac- 
companied by physical manifestations. I con- 
versed with several, professedly rejoicing in 
Christ, who had never been ‘struck;’ yet so 
common had the physical manifestations been, 
that I found a tendency on the part of those who 
had not experienced them to fear lest they could 
not be right without them. I endeavored on all 
other occasions, when I was brought personally 
into contact with those who had been ‘struck,’ 
or who professed to have found peace, to test in 
every case the character of the change which had 
avowedly been experienced. The result was 
various. Sometimes I find no solid scriptural 
basis for the transition from sadness to joy; 


often, on the other hand, was my soul refreshed | 
by the simple narrative of a deepening sense of 
personal unworthiness and growing experience of 


the Saviour’s grace and power. There may be 
ground, however, to fear that in not a few cases 
feeling alone had to do with the change. Yet, 
making all deductions, the new life is, doubt!ess, 
to be found in very many souls. 

‘The revival is not confined to the lower class 
in society. It began with them; but I was as- 
sured by a gentleman, a member of one of the 


largest commercial firms in Belfast, that to his | 


knowledge the work was rising upwards, and 
reaching the hearts and homes of the higher 
classes. 

“Tt was not difficult to perceive that dangers 
and abuses are liable to creep in where such a 
state of religious feeling prevails, as there is now 
in the north of Ireland. Men are apt to ran 
before God; forced processes of excitement are 
here and there resorted to; many seem to wait 
for the physical power to come upon them that 
they may be converted; striking cases of con- 
version are, if I may use the term, ‘lionised,’ t 
the great injury of the converts; and thus the 
Wicked Oue sows the tares where the good seed 
of the Kingdom has taken root. On all hands 
I met with assurances from God's people of dif- 
fereut churches, that their own pie:y was quick- 
ened, and their spiritual life greatly invigorated 
aud refreshed. This is revival in its literal 
sense; a revival which we much need in this 
part of the United Kingdom. 

‘In conclusion, as the result of my observa- 
tion and investigation, I may say that, while 
there is not a little that is doubtful, a good deal 
that is obje sctionable 





,and much that is perplex- of the Divine presence ! 


REVIEW. 


That God is working I cannot doubt. How could 
I doubt this when ‘I saw the Scriptures fondly 
clasped by hands that rarely touched the book 
before? When I heard the voice of praise and 
the sound of prayer from lips and in homes un- 
accustomed recently to such utterances? When 
I was assured that sanctuaries half empty before 
were now filled with devout and attentive wor- 
shippers? When I was told by leaders of the 
public press that the columns given to the re- 
ports of the Orange and Ribbon riots on the 
12th of July, were this year given to reports of 
religious meetings, and of the progress of the 
revival, and that “that day passed quietly?” 


“One of the most remarkable cases yet on ree- 
ord,” says another paper, “ occurred at Ahoghill, 
on Sunday the 22d ult. The object of the visitation 
was a boy of that neighborhood, well known as 
one of the most wicked and abandoned charac- 
ters that ever troubled a community, a public 
nuisance—in fact, a wretched outcast, whose 
heart was habitually filled with malice towards 
man, and his mouth with blasphemy towards 
God. He had never seriously attended at reli- 
gious services of any description in the whole 
course of his existence. He was a mocker of all 
prayer, and delighted in mimicry of the revivalists. 
On the Sunday referred to, whilst a congregation 
of Presbyterians were assembling for public wor- 
ship, he stationed himself near the entrance of the 
church, and there, in language of the grossest 
obscenity, he annoyed, reviled, and cursed the 
passing people. After some of them he shouted, 
‘Ha, ha! the devil will get hold of you to-day!’ 
To others he cried, ‘ Run fast, or you'll not get 
the touch Now, we state a fact well known 
to hundreds of the population when we say that, 
within one hour, and long before the separation 
of the assembled worshippers, that wicked boy 
was struck to the earth as with a thunderbolt! 
He fell prostrate and senseless upon the very 
scene of his iniquity! It was at first supposed 
that he had been summohed to final retribution 
at the bar of the Omnipotent, but the visitation 
was in mercy and not judgment. Animation 
was restored ; and with it came the soul-piercing 
stings of an awakened conscience. His despair 
was ‘exhibited i in words and gestures too horrible 
for description. He writhed in mental agonies 
for which the imagination can. find no parallel.” 


In the same paper we find the following com- 
munication from a correspondent : 

“ Travelling on business to several towns in 
the county of , L resolved to push on to 
, a small and more remote place where | 
had heard that God’s work had been manifested. 
It was a happy place for me; it made my heart 
light, it seemed to tell me of realities, of power, 
I will not say much 








ing, there is very much that seemed to me al of the work itself, though much might be said; 


glorious and triumphant work of grace. 
ever there is real coin there will be counterfeit. | 


Where- | that belongs to the pen “of others, but I will say 


what God taught me by what I saw. L had 
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heard about revivals, 1 had attended meetings} 


called ‘revival meetings.’ I had seen excite-! 
ment, I had seen the creature busy and active, 


I had seen attempts to get up something, to | automaton and one has seen a living being. 
make an impression, to excite feeling, and to| and power are alone from (God. 
Nothing of this | 
Long had | 
there been an absence of conversion in the place; | a child deck himself in the robes of a king 
there was deadness as to religion and profligacy | makes himself only more of a child. 


rouse to energy and activity. 
did I see in the small town of ——. 


in the world around. Prayer 
prayer, that mighty weapon, was exercised, and 


NDS’ 
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upon their work of faith, of prayer, of preaching, 

or of visiting, will - as rain from heaven, as 
|rain upon the mown grass One has seen an 
Life 
Tis vain to 
Who has not been 
As well may 
; he 


Power de- 


strive to imitate power. 
pained in seeing this attempted. 


, quiet, persevering | clares itself, whether the work be done through 


an Archbishop or a fisherman. ‘God hath 


by-and-by the heavens opened and the rain came | spoken once, twice have I heard this, that power 


down. 
place ?’ No. Was some powerful orator raised | 
up amid the population? No. Was one of busy 
and active mind made prominent? No. God 
had been preparing weak servants (as we account 
weakness, ) not mighty ones, but tried ones, self- 
difident and emptied ones. Neither was it by 
public meetings or by public preaching that this 
work was carried on. It was by conversation, 
by prayer, by going out into the highways and 
hedges, it was by the still, small and convincing 
voice of the Spirit of God upon the heart and 
conscience. The work had been progressive and 
self-multiplying, ¢. e., wicked man was con- 
verted, and he at once becomes an evangelist, he 
goes and seeks the souls of others, returning to 
exhort the one who first spoke to him and urge 
him to go on and persevere. 
the new converts, and my heart was made glad, 
there was such absence of self-confidence or as- 
surance or conceit. I thought I could see 
modesty printed on their faces and humility 
written on their lips, as they so simply told me 
their only hope was in the blood of Jesus. 
There is a great difference between man’s con- 
versions and Guod’s conversions. I have seen 
both. There is a great difference between ser- 
vants whom God fits and Pre pares, God’s own 

chosen and qualified vessels, and the busy self 
conseque nce of some who ha ave not learned that 
it is ‘ not by might nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord.’ My mind reverted to 
Paul at Corinth— I was with you in weakness 
and in fear and in much trembling.’ I found 
my thoughts wandering to the days of the Judges, 
and reflected on Othniel the son of Kenaz, Caleb’s 
younger brother; I thought of Ehud the Benja- 
mite, the /e/t-handed man; of Shamgar the son 
of Anath, with his mean weapon the ox-goad ; 
of Deborah and Jael, the two women ; of Gideon, 
the least of that poor family in Manassah, and 
of his barley cake ; also of Samson with the 
jaw bone of the ass, ‘oad of David with his s/ing 
‘ad stone. Let the children of God and the 
servants of Christ be calm, let them wait upon 
wees let them use believing prayer, let them 

sek ‘ouly Christ’s glory, let them reject all idea 

es or getting glory for them- 
let them look up more than arovnd, and 


one 


of using the msel 


selves; 


when God wo:ks, as He assure dly will, the drops | 


coming down upon their hearts’ affections and‘ 


Was some mi; ghty evangelist sent to the | be longeth unto God.’ 


I spoke to two of 


‘Promotion cometh 
neither from the East nor from the West nor 
from the South, but God is the Judge, He 


putteth down one and setteth up another.’”’ 
- —~<or 

From the Moravian. 
ANECDOTE OF SAMUEL GOBAT. 


In 1826, Samuel Gobat, the missionary, en- 
gaged in the service of the London Missionary 
Society, travelled by way of Malta to Egypt, in 
order from thence to penetrate into Abyssinia. 
During his stay at Malta, a Catholic citizen of 
the place was awakened by the preaching of the 
missionaries, and brought to exercise a lively 
faith in Christ. Having died soon after, his 
funeral occasioned a great riot,—6,000 Maltese 
assembled to prevent it, and to abuse and 
maltreat the missionaries. Many stones were 
thrown, and the whole English garrison had to 
be called out to prevent greater excesses. The 
missionaries, however, escaped unhurt, although 
the excitement against them ran very high. 
Immediately after, Gobat, being about to sail for 
Alexandria, could meet no other but a Maltese 
ship manned by some 20 bigoted Maltese, 
headed by a priest and several demagogical offi- 
cers from Spain and Italy. The owner of the 
vessel, a native merchant, informed the wis- 
sionary that he would not hold himse’f responsi- 
ble for his life, when on board the vessel, and 
only placed his name on the list of passengers 
after having made a solemn declaration, in the 
presence of two witnesses, that he would not an- 
swer for the missionary’s life, and that he had 
given him a fair warning. Gobat, on coming on 
board, was assailed by the bitter reproaches of 
the officers, for still being such a dolt as ‘o be- 
lieve in anything like Christianity and risk his 
life in its dissemination. The Maltese, insti- 
gated by their priests, insulted him still more 
rudely. They heaped all the abusive epithets 
upon him they could think of, and even spit 
upon him Attempting to vindicate his course, 
he was interrupted by a general outcry against 
him; till he found the best thing he could do, 
was to hold his peace and to suffer. During the 
night sueceeding the seventh day, Gobat was 
aroused from his sleep by a great noise on deck, 
and on inquiring into the cause, he learned that 
a fire had broken out in the hold of the vessel, 
hard by the powder magazine, which was burn- 
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fae g fiercely, So that they w were in momentary ex- 
pectation of being blown up with the ship. All 
were struck with the greatest consternation. 
The priests and the Maltese were praying, 
screaming and trembling; the infidel officers 
were invoking all the saints; on every counte- 
nance despair was depicted. Gobat, on ascer- 
taining the state of things, calmly took a seat 
and committed himself to God. Finally the fire 
was unexpectedly extinguished, and the travellers 
once more had recourse to their berths. Next 
morning Gobat expected to encounter shame, 
reproac sh and spitting, on deck, as usual; but on 
going up, he found that the Maltese with their 
priests had withdrawn to one side of the vessel, 
and the officers to another ; that they politely and 
respectfully saluted him, and suffered him sev- 
eral times to pace up and down the deck, without 
molestation. At last a priest timidly and trem- 
blingly approached him and said: “ Last night, 
when we were all in a state of terror and des- 
pondency, we beheld you as calm and collected, 
as though nothing extraordinary were impend- 
ing, and hence I "infer that your faith must be 
the true one; I pray you, therefore, to inform 
us, on what foundation your faith is based,” &c. 
From that moment Gobat had liberty to preach 
the gospel unmolested, and found the Maltese, as 
well as the officers, to be most attentive hearers. 
All took a grateful leave of him on their arrival at 
Alexandria, soliciting an interest in his prayers. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 17, 1859. 


— = 
Onto YEARLY Meeting.—This meeting con- 
vened at Mount Pleasant on Seeond-day, the 


5th inst., and we have been favored by several 


valued correspondents with accounts of some of 


its proceedings, 
the 9th 


up to the evening of Sixth-day, 
lt was then expected that the 
meeting would finish its business on the follow- 


inst. 


ing day. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders, and 
the Meeting held on 
Seventh-day, the 3d inst., and two public meet- 
The 


of our letters says, “ were largely attended, and 


Sufferings 


for gs, were 


ings for worship on First-day. latter, one 


were quiet, solemn and satisfactory.” Another 
correspondent describes them as very large and 
favored—larger and more quiet than they had 
been on such occasions for many years—giving 
evidence that the Great Head of the Church is 


still mindful of us. A meeting was appointed 


in the evening for the youth, and proved a 
highly favored season. 


The Meeting for Discipline on Second-day 
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morning was thought t to be leper than usual, 
the number of men in attendance being esti- 
mated at four hundred. Minutes were read 
for four Ministers who were present from In- 
diana Yearly Meeting; for one from Western 
New York. Epistles from the 
Yearly Meetings of London, New England, 
New York, North Carolina, Indiana and West- 
ern were read, and were felt to be cordial and 
acceptable,—strengthening love and unity with 
the brethren in other parts of the church. 
Great solemnity pervaded the meeting, and the 
spirits of Friends were tendered and united to- 
gether, making them feel that it was good for 
them to be there, and raising in many hearts 
a feeling of humble thankfulness for His con- 
tinued goodness and merey in condescending to 


and two from 


own us asa people, and to bless us with His 
spirit, notwithstanding our many shortcomings 
and great want of faithfulness. 

The proposition contained in the epistle from 
Indiana, for the appointment of a committee to 
unite with committees from other Yearly Meet- 
ings, in considering the general interests of 
our Society, was referred to a committee for con- 
Other business usual at the first 
sitting of a Yearly Meeting was transacted : 
entire unity prevailed, and business was dis- 


sideration. 


posed of readily and promptly. In the evening 
a meeting of the committee on the concerns of 
the people of color was held, and it appeared 
that no inconsiderable amount of labor had 
been expended towards that people, in visiting 
and encouraging them to a life of industry and 
frugality as well as morality and religion. It is 
hoped that the labors of the committee may be of 
great usefulness to that class of the community. 

Third-day.—The meeting opened with an in- 
teresting communication from an aged Friend, 
after which Jonathan Binns was continued as 
Clerk and Wm. Ratcliff as The 


meeting then entered upon the consideration of 


Assistant. 


the state of society, and the oceasion will long 
be remembered by those present. Gospel min- 
istry flowed with great power and freedom, and 
the feelings of those who heard, particularly of 
the younger part, were touched, and their hearts 
warmed. It has rarely fallen to the lot of the 
writer (a member of another Yearly Meeting,) 
to attend a more solemn and interesting meeting. 
After the queries and answers had been passed 
through and some other minor business trans- 
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acted, the meeting closed solemnly, after a session 


of nearly four hours. In the afternoon the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings was held, and it was con- 
cluded to print, in pamphlet form, for general 
distribution, the Memorials of four deceased 
Friends, which had been referred to that body 
by the Yearly Meeting, viz.: Benjamin W. 
Ladd, Esther French, Joshua Lynch and Phebe 
Haines. It appears that there are about 460 
families of Friends belonging to this Yearly 
Meeting. In the evening a meeting of the 
general committee on education was held, and it 
was interesting to observe that Friends through- 
out the Yearly Meeting appear to feel a deep 
interest in the guarded religious and literary 
education of their children, although their small 
number and scattered condition make it difficult 
and almost impracticable to maintain Friends’ 
schools. The subject of scriptural instruction 
and First-day schools was also fully considered, 
the in recommending 
Friends to endeavor to establish such schools 
more generally throughout the Yearly Meeting. 


and committee united 


Fourth-day.—The first sitting opened, accord- 
ing to arrangement the day previous, in joint 
session with women Friends, for the considera- 
tion of the revised Discipline, which had been 
prepared and submitted to the meeting the last 
year by a committee for that purpose, and iaid 
over until this meeting for action. Two sittings 
were held this day, both of which were taken up 
with this subject. A good degree of harmony 
prevailed, and where Friends differed in their 
views they manifested a kind and condescending 
disposition towards each other. The last revi- 
siou of the Discipline previously in this Yearly 
Meeting was made in 1819. The present revision 
appears to have been pretty thoroughly and care- 
fully made by the committee, and the new Dis- 
cipline will conform more nearly to that of Indi- 
ana than to any other. 

Fifth-day.—A public meeting for worship was 
held at ten o’clock. It was, in every respect, a 
remarkable occasion. The meeting closed with 


great solemnity after a sittiug of vearly four 


hours. In the afternoon another joint session of 


three hours’ duration was devoted to the Disci- 
pline. 

Siz th duy.—Two joint sessi ms were held and 
the revised Discipline was adopted. 

We hope to receive an account of the subse- 
quent proceedings in season for next number. 
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Disp, in Sandwich, Mass., on the 17th of 8th mo. 
last, after a short illness, Esexezer Wixe, in the 
70th year of his age; an esteemed member of Sand- 
wich Monthly Meeting. The comforting hope he ex- 
pressed, with the bright and peaceful prospect before 
him, has reconciled his friends to this dispensation 
of Providence, believing their loss is his gain. 


, At Bremen, Lincoln Co., Maine, on the 16th 
of 1st mo. last, Lucy Hussey, in the 88th year of her 
age, widow of Peter Hussey, and a member of Vas- 
salboro’ Monthly Meeting. 

In the life of this dear Friend we have a striking 
evidence of the supporting power of Divine grace. 
In her youth she was remarkably visited by her 
Heavenly Father’s love. On one occasion, while re- 
turning alone from a meeting held by a Friend, she, 
though at this time not a member, was favored (to 
use her own words) to see, as it were, the heavens 
opened, and that which was to her a witness of her 
acceptance. And in allusion to this, in her last ill- 
ness, she said, ‘‘This witness has never left me.’’ 
Through this period of more than sixty years, she 
maintained her Christian course with uprightness, 
and in the hour of death she could say she had fol- 
lowed no cunningly devised fable; for He who was 
the guide of her youth was her consolation in death. 


, In Winslow, Maine, on the 12th of 4th mo. 
last, Hannan Exizasern Nicnois, aged 23 years, 
daughter of Stephen and Hannah Nichols, and a 
member of Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting. 

She was naturally much attached to the things of 
this world, and from the gaieties and the scenes 
incident to youth, she sought for happiness. Yet 
amid these she had her seasons of deep thoughtful- 
ness ; and during the year preceding her decease, she 
was made sensible that her life must be short. From 
various memoranda which she wrote during this 
period, it is evident that earnest was her engagement 
to be found prepared for her final close. To those 
who were permitted to gather round her dying bed, 
she gave evidence that through pardoning mercy 
she could, according to her measure, adopt the lan- 
guage of the Apostle, ‘‘To die is gain.” 


, at the house of Sally Cox, in Wayne county, 
N. C., on the 27th of 8th month, Mrrtam Cox, in the 
84th year of her age, an exemplary member of Neuse 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, having acceptably 
filled the station of Elder for nearly sixty years. 
She was patient and resigned through a protracted 
illness of more than two months. ‘‘ After this I be- 
held, and lo! a great multitude which no man could 
number stood before the throne, gathered out of all na- 
tions, kindreds, tongues, and people, clothed in white 
robes, and palms in their hands.’’ Her friends are 
consoled in the belief, that her purified spirit has 
been added to this innumerable company. 


——, on the 26th ult., Samvet Wooparp, an ex- 
emplary member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Iowa. During six years this dear friend was afflicted, 
often suffering acute pain, yet by the sustaining 
power of Divine grace he was enabled to be a remark- 
able example in meekness, patience, and resignation, 
manifesting much love to all, and an abiding confi- 
dence in the blessed Saviour. 


_ near Richland, Iowa, on the 9th of 8th mo. 
last, Ruru, daughter of Thomas and Mary Jones, in 
the 14th year of her age, a member of Richland 
Monthly Meeting. 


+ ter 


Let your Wit be your friend, your Mind your 
companion, and your Tongue your servant. 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL AT UNION 
SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The Winter Term (of 20 weeks) of this Institution 
is to commence on the Ist of 11th month next. Ap- 
plications for admission should be early addressed to 
the subscriber, as there is a probability that all 
vacancies will be filled. Circulars, with the terms, 
regulations, course of study, &c., sent by mail to all 
applicants. J.J. Tuomas, 

Clerk of the Committee. 

Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

9th mo. 5, 1859.—3t. 


—— 
LAST DAYS OF JANE WHEELER. 


This deeply interesting and instructive account 
has been neatly printed in a tract of 24 pages, and 
is for sale at the Book-room, 109 North Tenth street, 
by Wm. Macniven. Single copies 5 cents; 1 dozen 
copies 50 cents—if sent by mail, 1 cent additional on 
each copy. 


— —~0er 
. 


Tre Book Association oF Frienps in Crycinnati for 
the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Knowledge, are 
regularly supplied with most of the standard writings 
of Friends, and a considerable assortment of careful- 
ly selected books suitable for family and First-day 
school libraries, which they offer for sale at Murray 
Shipley & Co.’s store, No. 28 Pearl street, at eastern 
Publishers’ prices. Catalogue with list of prices will 
be furnished on application to Dr. David Judkins, No. 
301 Race street. Orders from the country will be 
promptly forwarded as directed. Terms Cash. 

Signed on behalf of the Executive Committee. 
Cincinnati, 8mo. 1st 1859. Tuomas W. Lapp. 


N. B. It is our intention to offer our books for 
sale at the approaching Yearly Meetings, Ohio, West- 
ern and Indiana, and we hope Friends will come 
prepared to embrace so favorable an opportunity to 
supply themselves with valuable books at very low 
cost. 

(cine lillian 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Sessions for the ensuing year, at this Institu- 
tion, will be as follows: 

The Fall Term, commencing the 26th of 9th mo., 
and continuing 14 weeks. 

The Winter Term, commencing the 2d of 1st mo., 
and continuing 13 weeks. 

The Spring Term, commencing the 3d of 4th mo., 
and continuing 13 weeks. 

The School will be under the care of Eli Jay, A. B., 
and Rebecca Trueblood, as principal Teachers, with 
a suitable Board of Assistants. Tuition will be re- 
quired one-half in advance. 

The Boarding House, in connection with the School, 
will be under the charge of Jeremiah A., and his wife 
Martha Grennell, as Superintendents. Board for one- 
half of the terms will be required in advance. 

Application for admission, or for information, may 
be made to Allen Jay, Lafayette, Indiana. 

On behalf of the Committee of Managers, 
ALLEN Jay, Clerk. 
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It would be some check to self confidence, if 


every one who differs ia op niou from another, 
would calmly consider, that as two contraries 
cannot be true, possibly he may be wrong, and his 
opponent right. 
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SCENES AFTER THE WAR. 


The Newark Advertiser of August 19 gives 
the following details from a private letter, dated 
Brescia, July 25 :— 

“Thousands of mutilated wretches are de- 
formed for life. Fancy the hideous spectacle. 
More than 2,000 limbs have been amputated. 
Many have lost both legs; and there is one poor 
trunk, a fine-spirited young Frenchman, who bas 
been deprived of all four limbs, that is, both 
feet, one arm entire, and the hand of the other. 

“The hospital reports yesterday reduce the 
sick and wounded remaining to about 8,000, 
chiefly French and Piedmontese. The mortality 
among the Austrians is surprising; only about 
500 remain; they are well provided for in the 
Cathedral, one of the forty improvised hospitals, 
attended by their own surgeons, who were among 
the prisoners. The extreme heat under which 
all nature is languishing, aggravates the suffer- 
ing; but this humane people bring all their re- 
sources to mitigate it. All the ladies appear to 
have become Sisters of Charity, with the heav- 
enly spirit of Florence Nightingale. The grate- 
ful miserables call the dear creatures angels ; 
who have, indeed, done better for them than all 
the priests and doctors in the service, though 
numbered by the hundred. One told me the 
other day that she had written 123 letters for 
the dying, ‘with tender messages to dear ones 
at home.’ 

“There are about fifty deaths daily. General 
Arnaldi and the Duke d’Abrantes have both 
succumbed at last. There must be something near 
‘a hundred thousand of these infirm and maimed 
celics of the war still lingering in the country, 
for nearly every town from Milan to the Mincio, is 
a hospital. What a history is that of Lombardy! 
And this is one of the bloodiest chapters of it. 
A richer province never invited the cultivation 
of man, and yet it has been the battle-field of 
ambition for countless ages. They kill the ele- 
phant for his tooth; so these rich plains seem 
doomed to suffer through their very charms.” 


taenanstiagllathitiiantii 
From the London Friend of 3d month. 
LECTURE BY ROBERT CHARLETON ON HIS RECENT 
VISIT TO RUSSIA, SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 


A very interesting and instructive lecture was 
delivered on the 3d of last month, at the Friends’ 
Library and Reading-room, White Hart Court, 
Gracechurch street, by Robert Charleton, of 
Bristol, who accompanied Robert Forster of Tot- 
tenham, as a deputation from the Meeting for 
Sufferings, for the purpose of giving circulation 
to the Yearly Meeting’s address on “ Liberty of 
Conscience,” so far as the way might open for 
it, in Russia, Sweden and Denmark. This jour- 
ney, (in which they were joined by Francis J. 

| Fry, of Bristol,) was performed during the latter 
part of last summer; and the aim of the lecturer 
was not merely to state how far they had been 
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able to fulfil the object of their mission, but to 
afford general information on the state of the 
countries through which they passed. We have} 
been favored with a sight of the MS. lecture, and | 
are enabled to present our readers with one or 
two extracts from it. 

After a narrative of their journey overland from 
Calais to Stettin, and thence by steamer to Peters- 
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services of their ieee Nor does their moral 
standing, in some respects at least, seem to be 
much in advance of the int llectual. As far, 
however, as we had the means of judging, I 
should say that they cannot justly be charged 
with a luxurious or extravagant style of living. 
The Metropolitan (Philaret), on whom we called 
when at Moscow, lives in a house, the appear- 


burg, and by rail to Moscow, and of the means | | ance and arrangements of which would certainly 
they took to accomplish their object in these | not suggest the idea of luxury or extravagance, 
cities, and a graphic description of the ancient |but rather that of a be fitting simplicity and 
and modern capitals of Russia, so different in| moderation. And coming down to the ordinary 
almost every respect—the one antiquated, irregu- | | parochial clergy, (who by the way are all married 
lar, and some features of natural | men ») it appears that the stipends they receive 
beauty; the other regular in the extreme, with|are often so miserably small, that they would 
constant evidence of modern growth, and owing | find it impossible to support their families, even 
everything to art,—R. Charleton thus proc seeds | with the most rigid economy, unless their in- 
to describe the state of the serfs in that country, | comes were eked out by their christening, mar- 


possessing 


the means now in progress for their emancipation, 
and the general religious aspect of the country. ‘ 
“A more interesting feature in the prospect | 
before us, is, that the measures now in progress 
for the liberation of the serfs must slowly but) 
surely improve the social and moral condition of | 
these degraded millions of our fellow-beings. 
That condition is at present affectingly low,— 
the inevitable result of a long course of op pres- | 
sion and neglect. The measures in progress for | 
their liberation are being accompanied, (exten- 
sively, as we were told) , by other measures for | 
raising their intellectual condition. Many public | 
schools have lately been established for this pur- 
pose in different parts of Russia, and much at-| 
tention appears to be given to the education of | 
the masses. It would be exceedingly satisfactory 
to find that there was a prospect of permission 
being given for the circulation of the Scriptures 
throughout Russia in the vernacular tongue ; but 
from the opposition of the clergy, I fear that 
such a prospect must be viewed as somewhat 
distant. Yet we heard on very good authority 
that (through the influence, as it was supposed, 
of the Empress) instructions had been given by 
the Government to the authorities of the Russo- 
Greek Church, to prepare a revised translation 
of the four gospels into modern Russ, and that 
the work was already in the hands of four of the 
archi-mandrates. Whether these functionaries 
will make a virtue of necessity, and carry the 
task assigned them fairly through, remains to be | 
seen, but one cannot help thinking that they | 
must find the work not a little distasteful ; since 
the continuance of their power over the perro} 
80 obviously depends on their being able to keep | 
them in darkness. In making this remark, | 
refer to the /eaders, and those who occupy | 
the chief posts of influence in the Russo- 
Greek Church. With regard to the great mass 
of the priesthood, one may charitab ly suppose 
them to be almost as much in darkness as their 
flocks. They are, toa large extent, a low and 
ignorant class of men, many ‘of them with barely 
enough of education to go through the routine 
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riage and burial fees. And even the united 
produce of all these sources of income is some- 
times so scanty, that, in order to make both ends 
| meet, they are compelled to resort to the volun- 
tary principle, and to make a direct appeal to 
the benevolence of the well-disposed. Appeals 
of this nature are sometimes made ia a way to 
which it would be unjust to deny the merit of 
great simplicity. Thus, for instance, at one of 
the stations on the Petersburg and Moscow Rail- 
way, when the train stopped, I observed a clergy- 
man holding out a platter to receive the offerings 
of the faithful. And though I noticed that the 
coins in which these offerings were made were 
almost exclusively copper, still they were so 
numerous that, before the train started, the col- 
lection must have amounted to many shillings 
certainly, perhaps even crowns. 

“Then, with regard to the effect of this system 
on the general state of the people, there can be 
no doubt that multitudes of them display much 
careful attention, and much zeal of a certain 
kind, in observing the rites of their church. This 
remark applies not to the poor only, but to the 
educated and the wealthy. We see, everywhere, 
pictures of saints, with small lamps suspended in 
front of them, in the streets, shops, bazaars, 
merchants’ counting-houses, and even in the 
Petersburg Exchange, the great public resort of 
the opulent merchants of that city. At the 
shrine in this building it is quite a common 
thing for merchants to be seen crossing them- 
selves, and performing some little act of devotion 
before proceeding to business. Whether the 
practical effect of such a method of mixing re- 
ligion with the daily business of life be to reuder 
these gentlemen more scrupulously honest, more 
watchfully alive to what is demanded by a high- 
toned commercial integrity, 1 do not remember 
to have enquired ; and it may perhaps be quite 
as CulV enient to indulge in a certi Lin measure of 
charitable hope, as to look with too prying eyes 
into matters of this kind with which we have no 
personal concern. 

“ And if such be the effect of the system on 
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the educated classes, we need not wonder at see-| harmony with the moral condition implied by 
ing the same effecis still more strongly displayed | such neglect. So that the means of influencing 
in the poor and unlettered millions of the people. |others, which, if used aright, might, under the 
And when we see them thronging to the shrines | Divine blessing, have been made subservient to 
of the Virgin and the saints, crossing themselves, | the highest good of the poor, degraded multitudes 
bowing and performing other acts of devotion | around them, have too often been productive of 
with so much of misdirected zeal; much as we little benefit, and sometimes, it may be feared, 
may pity and deplore such a spectacle of ignor-| even of positive mischief. 
ance and darkness, 1 have sometimes thought we} ‘ With regard to the aspect of religion among 
may find, in that very spectacle, the materials for | the more influential class of our countrymen in 
instruction, and even selfrebuke. On this sub-|the city of Petersburg, I made the following 
ject Thomas Shillitoe, when at Petersburg, penned | remarks, when we were there, in one of my let- 
the following remarks in his journal: ‘ Passing | ters home :—‘ From what we hear and see, I fear 
by one of the canals at the time when the labor- | that things are not ina flourishing condition here 
ers on board the barges which convey the rubbish | as to religion among our own countrymen. Many 
from the city were about taking their dinner, | who formerly were as shining lights are now de- 
which consisted of black bread and salt, I was | ceased or removed, and their places do not seem 
forcibly struck, and somewhat reproved, by ob-| to be adequately supplied by others; and I have 
serving the care they manifested to fix their at-|no doubt that the influence for good exerted by 
tention on a cross placed on the top of one of|the English here is much weaker than it was 
their places of worship, and devoutly asking a|twenty or thirty years ago. The few serious 
blessing on what we should consider a very| people whom we have seen, speak in discourag- 
miserable meal, before they attempted to take it.|ing terms of the state of things among them- 
The like care I have observed was manife-ted selves, and of the small opening which there 
after they had finished their meal, returning | seems to be for diffusing religious truth around 
thanks for it before they took a tool in their|them. One cannot but feel sympathy with the 
hands again to resume their labor. Although | little company of sincere Christians here, in their 
there may be reason to fear, with many of them, | reduced and enfeebled condition, surrounded, as 
this their devotion is performed in the oldness of | they are, by much that is fitted to discourage and 
the letter, and not in the renewings of the Spirit | little toanimate them. The gorgeous displays of 
in their minds; yet, watching them as I have| the Greek Church worship and ceremonials take a 
done, I have not dared to doubt but that sincerity | strong hold on the senses, and seem to blind the 
was the governing principle in the minds of some | understanding of the multitude to the perception 
of this poor degraded part of my fellow-creatures, | of what constitutes the essence of all true reli- 
in this act of duty.’ gion. The prospects for the future are such as 
“ Before concluding this reference to the state|to afford large scope for the exercise of faith.’ 
of religion in Russia, I ought perhaps to makea| Perhaps I ought scarcely to pass away from this 
few remarks on the influence of our own coun-| subject without noticing the religious labors of 
trymen who are settled there. Besides the Eng-| our own Society in Russia during the present 
lish and American commercial firms at Petersburg, century, particularly of Stephen Greillett, William 
{to which at present I do not allude,) there are a| Allen, Thomas Shillitoe and Daniel Wheeler. 
large number of engineers, machinists, and|We met with a few individuals who still remem- 
others, from England, Scotland, and the United | bered these dear Friends, and who could refer in 
States of America, who are engaged in superin-| terms of affectionate respect to their labors of 
tending the public works, or filling situations as|love. We took the opportunity, when at Peters- 
managers or foremen in cotton-mills, iron-works, | burg, of visiting Shoosharry, a few miles out of 
steam-engine manufactories, and various other] the city, in order to see something of the tract 
establishments in different parts of Russia. Such | of land converted from a morass into a fruitful 
situations necessarily give them influence, and| field by the skill and perseverance of our late 
sometimes very considerable influence, over the| friend Daniel Wheeler, who spent many years in 
native work-people under their care. Yet from| Russia for that purpose. We also visited the 
all that we could learn, I fear that this influence | little spot hallowed to one still living by sacred 
is not, for the most part, turned to good account. | and tender memories of the departed,—the small 
There are undoubtedly bright exceptions, and we| enclosure which contains the mortal remains of 
felt ita privilege to meet with some of them.| Daniel Wheeler's wife and daughter. There was 
But it is too often seen that even those who,|something deeply affecting in the sight of this 
when in England, had appeared by no meansin-| secluded burial-place, and of the two solitary 
attentive to the claims of religion, have gradual-| graves which are all it contains. Besides the 
ly fallen into habits of neglect, disregarding the| solemn thoughts which a visit to a cemetery is 



















Sabbath, and in other ways manifesting an almost | fitted to awaken—thoughts on the dissolution of 


total indifference to concerns of the highest | these frail bodies—on the immortality of the soul 
importance ; and it may well be feared that their] —and on the unspeakable blessedness of those 
general conduct has been only too much in! who, through grace, have entered ‘ the house not 
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made with Senta eternal in the heavens, “rn Te 
was something solemnizing to the fee lings i in the 
impressive loneliness of this secluded spot,—in | 
the thought of the graves of a mother and a 
daughter separated from the kindred dust of 
those nearest and dearest to them by so wide a 
space of land and sea. When the intelligence 
of his daughter’s death reached him, Daniel 
Wheeler was engaged in his religious labors in 
the South Sea; amd the few lines in which he 
has recorded his own feelings on the occasion are 
so instructive, that I think I cannot better con- 
clude this short digression then by quoting them. 
‘ Twelfth month, 1837.—Received a letter com- 
municating the mournful intelligence that my 
precious Jane had finished her course, and en- 
tered into rest. ‘These tidings had truly flown 
apace, as it still wanted eight days to complete 
the fourth month since they were despatched 
from Petersburg. Although this was sudden at 
last, and truly ove srwhelming for a time, yet the 
mercy and goodness of our Heavenly Father 
soon changed the strain of sorrow into that of 
adoration and thanksgiving; binding up all the 
wounds of affliction in the he uling virtue of his 
everlasting love; for her end had been truly 
peaceful: death was deprived of its sting, and 
the grave of its victory.’” 

After accomplishing their work in Russia, our 
friends proceeded to Stockholm, by way of Hel- 
singfors and Abo. Though the state of morality 
among certain classes in Sweden appeared to 
them to be low, yet the social state presented a 
favorable contrast to that of Russia and many 
other countries of Europe. The line of demarea- 
tion between the wealthier and humbler classes is 
far less marked than in this country. 

(To 


| 


be concluded.) 


—_- 


A BRIEF TEMPERANCE LECTURE. 


We called upon a clerical friend, and when 
the hospitable refreshments of the evening were 
served, among other things we were invited to 
partake of lage r hie r. 

“T know this to be very fine,” said the minis- 
ter. “There is great choice in the article, and 
you are not always sure of getting it pure. But 
this is manufactured by a friend of mine, and I 
know it to be good; of the very best quality. 
Take a glass,” said he, “it will do you good. [| 
make a practice of taking a glass every evening 
before retiring. It makes me sleep well. When 
my brain has been overtaxed, and my mind is 
too excited and weary to let me sleep, this com- 
poses me most de lightfally. Indeed I think i 
invaluable. My wife takes a glasstoo. It cre an 
her after the wearisome cares of the day, and is 
particularly beneficial for the little one.” 

[ listened in unexpressed astonishment, and 
pondered these sayings in my heart. 


Lager bier! What a comfort, a benefaction 


to us in these latter days!—in these busy, agi-| 
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tating, progressive days! Whata merciful pro- 
|vision for the overtaxed bodies, and the poor, 
harassed, distracted minds of those who live in 
the turmoil and conflict of city life! Blessed 
be the memory of the voluptuous originator! 
Doubly blessed the enterprising, philanthropic 
manufacturer Thrice blessed the court and 
jury that decided it possible for a man to drink 
one hundred and twenty pints, that is, sixty 
quarts, that is, fifteen gallons a day, and not 
become ‘atonionted | Oh no, it never intoxi- 
cates—it only stupefies! That its greatest 
recommendation. It stupefies! And in the pro- 
cess of stupefaction, of course it soothes, com- 
poses, disposes to sleep. I wondered if the 
clergyman recommended the young men of his 
charge to follow his example. I queried with 
myself, if he would like to have his people come 

his customary ministrations in the sanctuary, 
under the influence of the! quieting and somnif- 
erous beverage, which has proved such a bless- 
ing to him. Perhaps he would not have said 
publicly what he said to usin that little cosy 
room. Possibly he would not care to have his 
people know he had found such a panacea for 
his daily woes and fatigues. And I am telling 
tales. Forgive me, my friend. I would not be 
uncharitable. Perhaps he did not think how 
the principle would work, if carried out, and 
when he is brought to reflection he will 
his liberty for an occasion of offence. 

He offered us a bottle to take home. 
an act of friendship. 

‘‘T am sure it will do you both good,” said he, 
“Tt will give you slumber at night and strength 
by day.” 

But I shrank from it as from a viper. “ Our 
children,”’ I said, “ our little ones, for whom we 
are to mould characters, in whom we are to build 
habits, to whose life we are to give the proclivity 
—who is to secure them in the temperance fold, 
if their parents pull down the walls, and break 
down the hedges thereof.” 

We were invited to a social gathering at the 
house of a friend. A Christian man he was, in 
the same church fellowship with ourselves. With 
the good things provided for our evening’s re- 
past, wine was introduced. 

‘Pure currant wine, made by my own mother, 
from the fruits of her own garden, 
“ Drink, drink, it cannot hurt you.’ 

‘Are you going to offer it to my children who 
sit here beside me?” I asked. 

“Tt won’t hurt them a bit,” said he. 

“But it will weaken their moral sense,” | 
said, “and perhaps be the precedent for their 
taking a glass somewhere else, on some future 
occasion, when the wine may not prove so harm- 
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not use 


It was 


” said our host. 


less. 

He said nothing at the time, but by-and-by 
when he passed my way, he inclined his head, 
and speaking low, said, “I thank you for the 
hint I never thought of it that way before 
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I am old and it don’t hurt me, but I weal not 
do anything to harm the young folks for the 
world.” 

“See,” said I, “ that young gentleman yonder, 
who sails for California to-morrow.” 

“ What, Mr. 8.? He is the finest, the most 


promising young man, the smartest, the most | 


enterprising, | have seen this many a ‘day. True | 
as steel; | am perfectly delighted with him.” 

“Ts he a Christian 7” 

“No, but a man of the purest and strongest | 
principle.” 

“ But he drinks.” 

“ Never—not a drop—total abstinence from 
his childhood.” 

“ He took wine just now.” 

“ Oh well, this—but this i isn t wine ; it’s only | 
eurrant juice, and he knows it.’ 

“ Pretty strong currant juice, nevertheless, my 
friend. Strong enough to stimulate any brain ; 
I think it would upset some. I couldn’t help 
thinking, that if he, a man of the world, young, 
social, thoughtless of results, should be tempted 
on the steamer, or in his perilous distant home, 
or anywhere else, to partake of wine, he might 
possibly, through memory of this evening, and 
of this glass of relishfu: currant juice, offered 
him in a Christian household, by a temperance 
man, let go his hold of the total abstinence prin- 
ciple, and be led on to bad habits.” 

Again our host was silent, and walked away. 
But he returned. “1 hope | haven’t done any 
harm,” said he, “I didn’t mean to. I believe I 
shall have to keep the good things hid away.’ 

“T think it is safer not to have them at all. 
Concealment does not help the matter. Where 
there is nothing questionable, there is nothing to 
hide. Now there isa right or wrong in every 
case, and there’s a right or wrong in this. Is it 
then right, or is it wrong, for temperance people 
to keep currant wine in the house, and to offer it 
to their friends?” 

“Tam going to request Henry to send me a 
dozen bottles of that splendid cider,” said Mr. 
A., on returning from a visit to the city. “He 
had some on the dinner-table y yesterday that was 
perfectly magnificent, the best 'l ever tasted. He 
said he could get me some just like it.’ 

“Is it possible that Henry puts cider on his 
table?” 

“ Why, of course. Why not? He saysa glass 
with his dinner sometimes does him good. And 
it does, no doubt.” 

“ Toes he give it to his boys ?.’ 

“Qh, they have it, I suppose, if they want it. 
Why, yes; of course he does.” 


“ Tt doesn’t seem to me safe to bring children | 
up to. the liberty of drinking cider and wine when 
they want it. No matter if the cider is sweet 
and the wine native and pure. By-and-by they 
will take the matter into their own hands, and 
will drink to excess.” 
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«“ Oh, that ‘s old foxy eagle old- fashioned 
doctrine. W hy, you know there’s nothing more 
healthy than a glass of cider, in the spring of 

the year especially. Nature requires it—an 
‘acid of some sort. All the doctors will tell 
‘you so.” 

“ We mustn’t rely on the opinions of doctors, 
or any one else, when principle is que stioned. 
| Conscience, not doctors, must decide. We can 
| get acids from fruits, or in some shape where we 
‘need not compromise principle. The danger is, 
not in the unwholcesomeness of the article, but in 
| the habit acquired, the taste imbibed, and the 
temptation which will result, to partake of other 
/and more deleterious beverages 

Yet soit isin these days of the largest lib- 
erty. A generation of men and women have 
been trained under the total abstinence princi- 
ples of the last twenty-five years, who are strong 
in the liberty in which they stand. Unshackled 
by the strong fetters of intemperance, unbiassed 
by the morbid and perverted taste that is forever 
hankering af er the forbidden draught, they stand 
up in their pride, and shake themselves in the 
assurance of their power, and say, “ We are 
strong—we can do as we please—we incur no 
risk, are in no danger. Every creature of God 
is good, if used with moderation and discretion. 
We know when nature requires it, and how much 
will satisfy her demands. There is no danger— 
‘not a bit, for us.” So these “temperance peo- 
ple” keep a little on hand for medicinal pur- 
poses. This is the variety. The purest White 
Brandy for sickness, Old Port or Madeira for 
debility, Hock and Claret for a summer tonic, 
Wolfe’s Schnapps for colds or colics, Bourbon 
Whiskey for the lungs, Scotch Ale and Porter 
for pursing mothers, Lager Bier for toiling, 
weary fathers, Native Wine and Sweet Cider for 
refreshment. A pretty good variety for a medi- 
cine closet 

But these people have children, or young per- 

sons in their employ. Now let them, not forget- 
ting things that are behind, look at those which 
are before. They are apt to forget, how through 
the most radical instruction, rigid rules, resolu- 
tions and habits they came up to this platform of 
liberty whereon they stand, and that the young 
still must come to the same result by that very 
straight and narrow and ascending path. Would 
they have their children possess the temperance 
habits, the self-control, the superiority to tempta- 
tion, to which they have attained? How are 
they to do so, if not brought up to it by a stern, 
undeviating process ! ? If the parent, failing to 
recognize this important fact, occasionally par- 
| takes of the stimulating draught, and invites or 
permits his children to partake with him, is it 
at all to be expe ‘eted that they will have a horror 
of the vice of intemperance, or so keen a per- 
ception of the subtle steps that lead down to that 
gulf of ruin, as their parents have had? W ill 
they be fortified against wrong, and stand _posi- 
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tive and aggressive in their influence for the 
right? It cannot be possible. 

It isa sad sight to see “temperance people” 
training up a generation of moderate drinkers, 
who shall become themselves, or train up those 
who shall be revellers in wickedness, addicted to 
habits of intemperance, finally to lose themselves 
in bestial corruption. Let us, who are parents, 
remember the weak and little ones, the lambs of 
the fold, and make our strength and liberty their 
safe-cuard and defence, and not their downfal 
and final destruction —Advocate and Guardian. 


ete 
MATHEMATICS—PHYSICS. 


The bread which we eat is machine-made ; the 
flour was ground and bolted ; the wheat was reap- 
ed, threshed and winnowed; the seed was put in 
the ground ; the soil was dug up, all by machine- 
ry. The houses we dwell in have the timber 
cut, and the bricks made by machinery. The 
clothes which we wear, the paper on our walls, 
the furniture which we use, the books which we 
read, the paper on which we write, the very pens 
which we use, all are, more or less, indebted to 
machinery for their existence. The better the 
machinery, the less costly and more perfect are 
the products ; and, inthe race of competition, the 
nations which have the greatest aggregation of 
these advantages become most prosperous. Thus 
mathematics, so disdained in youthful study, are 
of incalculable advantage personally and nation- 
ally, in all points. Mathematics constitute only 
a part of the relations, the motive powers which 
we call scientific. Wealso have physics, which, 
combined with mathematics, produced that won- 
der-worker, the steam-engine. It would make a 
long article to enumerate, even rapidly, one-tenth 
of the advantages which the knowledge and ap- 
plication of physics have wrought. Take the 
article of iron alone, and see what it effects, from 
the digging of the ore out of the earth—though, 
at Lebanon, we have seen it shovelled from the 
side of a hummock above ground !—until its final 
appearance in so delicate a shape asthe hair-spring 
ofa watch. Physics have taught us to ventilate 
our mines ; to manufacture the safety-lamp, to 
prevent explosions of foul air within them ; to re- 
gulate varioug processes within them by means 
of the thermometer; to run the hot instead of 
the cold blast of air through their ores, when in 
the melting furnaces, and thus augment the pro- 
duce ; to change the common iron into the elas- 
tie steel. Physics have improved the light- 
houses—have made the microscope a detective 
inquisitor ; have carried into perfection spectacles 
and the telescope ; have conquered the wavering 
intelligences of the compass ; have turned the sun 
himself into a landscape-painter and a portrait- 
taker ; have made the electrotype process; have 
given us the telegraph, and may one day, perfect 
a true Atlantic Cable.— The Press. 
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THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


As down life’s swiftly gliding stream, 
Whose waters onward roll 

To that vast sea, 

Eternity, 
Thou’rt swept without control ; 

Look forward, and with iron hand 
Thy helm most firmly clasp, 

And nobly brave 

Each swelling wave, 
Nor loose thy tight’ning grasp. 


Of staunchest build thy barge must be— 
Well bullasted with Love; 

Her freight should be, 

Of Charity, 
Consigned to ports above ; 

Her timbers should be hewn from Faith, 
And seasoned well by Care, 

Within, without, 

No plank of doubt 
Should find a fitting there. 


Inspect the craft from stem to stern, 
On deck, aloft, below ; 

Let every mast 

Be firm and fast, 
To stand the storms of woe; 

Then, as thy mate, take Honesty, 
Hope be thy guiding star, 

And ‘Truth thy chart ; 

Then, strong of heart, 
Head for the dim afar. 


Beware the surge of Discontent, 
The shallows of Delay, 

Veer Anger’s rock, 

Breast Envy’s shock, 

And fogs of dark Dismay. 
Heed not the blasts of Prejudice, 
And howling Malice scorn ; 

But onward urge 
O’er white capp’d surge, 
Look forward and press on. 


Should Disappointment’s darksome pall 
Be spread athwart thy way ; 

Should Grief distress, or Gloom oppress ; 
Should Sorrow cloud thy day ; 

Look forward, and with iron hand 
Thy helm most firmly clasp, 

And nobly brave 

Each swelling wave, 
Nor loose thy tight’ning grasp. 


aimee = 
NO NIGHT. 


No night of sorrow—I shall be 

From every grief forever free ; 

For God’s own hand, with gentle sway, 
Shall wipe my latest tear away. 


No night of change—for me below, 
What thorns amid my roses grow ; 

But there, the flowers of my delight, 
Shall have no thorn, shall fear no blight. 


No night of sickness —here in pain 
How oft I sink, then rise again ; 
But there, the tree of healing grows, 
An antidote for all my woes. 


No night of death—oh cherished few, 
Whose hearts on earth to mine are true, 
There we shall meet, and meeting, be 
From change and death forever free. 
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No night of doubt and terror—here 

My heart grows wild with sickening fear, 
But once beyond this darksome shade, 
Naught shall molest or make afraid. 


No night of trouble, want or care, 

No night of darkness or despair, 

No night, no night—but there, alway, 
Calm, bright, serene, celestial day. 


No night, no night—oh blessed clime! 
Fain would I leap this shoal of time, 
And rest with all the ransomed band, 
Within that bright, that happy land. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropean InTeticence.—English advices are to the 
Ist inst. The news is unimportant. 

The only accounts of the Zurich Conference consist 
of rumors which state that some progress had been 
made, and it was hoped a successful conclusion 
would be arrived at early in the present month. 
Austria was said to have modified the original in- 
structions to her plenipotentiaries. The French and 
Austrian representatives were reported to have come 
to an agreement respecting the settlement of the af- 
fairs of Lombardy, with the consent of the § 
plenipotentiary, and it was expected that the ar- 
rangement would be confirmed by their sovereigns. 
The affairs of the Duchies were to be treated directly 
between the courts of Paris and Vienna, not by the 
Conference. 

The Italians maintained a firm attitude in favor of 
national independence. The King of Sardinia, in con- 
cert with the Council of his Ministers, had decided 
that before accepting, even provisionally, the prov- 
inces which desire to be annexed to Piedmont, it 
was proper to consult the other Powers, particularly 
France. The object of the defensive league of 
Tuscany, Modena and Bologna was stated to be to 
prevent the restoration of the fallen governments, 
and to lay down a basis of assimilation in their in- 
stitutions. 

Several eminent men have publicly declined to ac- 


cept the amnesty published by the French Emperor ; | 
to the disappointment, it is said, of some of the} 


Liberals im France, who believe their presence in 
the country would be advantageous to the cause of 
liberty. 


ardinian 


REVIEW. 


de Morny, which had attracted considerable atten- 
tion, as it was supposed to represent the sentiments 
of the Emperor, declared it to be the desire of France 
to cement the alliance with England, and labored to 
show that the apprehensions of a French invasion 
expressed by some parties in England are quite 
groundless. 

The directors of the steamer Great Eastern had 
declined the offer to charter the vessel made on be- 
half of the Galway line, and the original plan is to 
be carried out. The ship had been opened to visitors 
for a few days, during which time the receipts ex- 
ceeded £4,000. The company had decided not to 
insure the vessel, having confidence in her strength, 
and left shippers to choose their own course in that 
respect. Very few insurances had been effected, the 
underwriters generally awaiting the completion of 
the trial trip. 


Sovurn America.—War appears to have actually 
commenced between Buenos Ayres and the Argentine 
Confederation, though no important collision has 
taken place. A steamer belonging to Buenos Ayres, 
which had captured an Argentine schooner, and 
taken a position before Parana, the capital of the 
Confederation, was subsequently seized by her own 
mutinous crew, with aid from the shore, and trans- 
ferred to the possession of the hostile party. The 
American Minister was said to have offered his media- 
tion to settle the dispute. An American steamer was 
fired upon by a battery near Rosario, being mistaken, 
as was alleged, for a Buenos Ayres vessel. 


Domestic.—Contracts have been made and arrange- 
ments are in progress for the extension of telegraph 
lines from St. Louis westward to Atchison, Kansas, 
and thence to Utah, and also to Fort Smith, 500 miles 
from St. Louis on the overland mail route to Califor- 
nia. The former line is already in operation for 
about 400 miles west from St. Louis, and the latter 
for 300 miles. 

A large meeting was held in Baltimore on the Sth 
inst., in accordance with the call issued a few days 
before, to consider the means of preventing the law- 
lessness and violeyce which have disgraced some of 
the recent elections. Resolutions were adopted pro- 
viding for a committee to call upon the Mayor and 
demand the appointment of trustworthy men as judges 
of the next election, and of a special police force to 
keep the polls clear, so as to allow the free exercise 
of the right of voting. A committee was also di- 
| rected to be appointed by the officers of the meeting, 
to nominate suitable candidates, irrespective of party, 


Prussia is about to send an expedition to Japan, at | 
the head of which will be placed a diplomatist, with | 
full powers to negotiate treaties of commerce and | 


for the various municipal and State offices, which 
are to be filled at that time. The avowed object of 


friendship with both China and Japan. 


A project has been published in England for con- 
structing a ‘‘ship railway ’’ instead of a canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez; the to be lifted and 
lowered by hydraulic power, and transported on 
cradles resting on several lines of railway. The cost 
is estimated as much less than that of the canal. 

The potato blight was reported to have appeared 
in some parts of Ireland. 


vessels 


The Paris Constitutionel asserted that the Emperor 
having agreed at Villa Franca to the restoration of 
the former reigning sovereigns of the Duchies, had 
not yet abandoned all hopes of success, and would 
fulfil his mission; but if he should not succeed in re- 


uniting the princes and the people in mutual accord, | 


it is not his 
other. 


intention to force either the one or the 
The Mayor of Parma, who recently visited 
Paris, also received assurances from the Emperor 
that the French army should not do violence to the 
wishes of the people of the city, nor would he allow 
any other foreign force to do so. A speech of Count 


the movement is to place the government of the city 
in the hands of competent and honorable men, who 
will exert themselves to maintain good order. 

A convention of friends of prison reform was held 
| in this city on the 7th and 8th inst., in pursuance of 
|@ previous call, to discuss various gjuestions con- 
jnected with the discipline and management of 
Delegates were present from the prison 


| 
} 





| prisons. 

societies and public prisons of Massachusetts, New 
| York, New Jersey, Maryland, Indiana, Michigan, 
| Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. The principal subject 
the relative advantages of the 
separate and congregate systems. An American As- 
sociation for the Improvement of Prison Discipline 
was formed. 

The Grand Jury of Barnstable Co., Mass., has in- 
dicted the captains of two vessels, and the owner of 
one of them, for kidnapping, in returning to slavery 
a fugitive who had escaped by concealing himself on 
one of the vessels at Pensacola, and who was placed 
on board of the other at Hyannis, Mass., to be carried 
back to that place. 


of discussion was 





